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CHARACTER OF AN HONEST MAN. 

An honest man is the wisest man, for by his 
policy he obliges Heaven, secures himself, and 
benefits those with whom he has transactions. 
He is the best musician, tor his tongue, thoughts, 
and actions, constitute a just harmony. He is 
the best grammarian, for he commits no sole- 
cisins in morality —He is the richest man, for a 
good conscience, which he always preserves, is 
the choicest treasure. He is the strongest ol 
men, for true honesty can never be conquered 
with threats or promises. 

He is a true friend, a charitable enemy, a loy- 
al subject, a good husband, a tender father, aud 
a kind master. His body is diaphanous, for his 
soul is visible; noris his heart confined to his 
breast alone, but is apparent in his tongue and 
countenance. He is never deceived, but by too 
charitably judging of others. He scorns to take 
advantage of another’s weakness, and had rather 
be accounted a fool than a knave; because he 
reckons honest simplicity to make nearer ap- 
proaches to wisdom than subtile fraud. He may 
be accused by malice, mistake, or ignoranec, but 
he pardons his accuser, nor will he ever recrim- 


as weil in himself as others. 
will not speak of, nor even think of. 


sake, nor of the bad far charity 


vise and reprove as a friend. 
an injury but he cannot revenge it; he may re- 
pent a promise, but cannot break it, although he 


may lose by its,performance. He is in the world, | its majesty, and descend in all its magnificence, 
and yet lives without the world; he is counted | unconscious of its warming other climes, or fruc- 
He is pure | tifying a different soil; nor did he dream of oth- 
as fire, serene as air, supple as water, and lowly | er lands, or another race of beings, but imagined 
His losses enrich, his |that all.creation was comprised within the nar- | 
afflictions rejoice, and his mortifications comfort | row circle of his visible horizon. 


below the world and yet is above it. 
and fruitful as the earth. 


him. 


good, the flower of Paradise, and the poison of 
the Arch-enemy. The Deity is his father, reli- 
gion his mother, truth his friend, chastity his com- 
panion, justice his practice, honor his reward, 
sincerity his spouse. His children are compla- 
cency, good humour, love, and confidence. HTis 
brethren and kinsfolk are angels and good men. 

His diet is temperance, his apparel decency, 
his trade peace-making, his study forgiveness, his 
patrimony eternal felicity. He is as firm as a 
rock, as bold as a lion, as mild as a lamb, as wise 
as a serpent, as harmless as a dove, as constant 
as a turtle, and as rare asa pheenix.”— The En- 
glish Theophrastus, London, 1709. 
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On one of those happy islands whose ever ver- 
dant shores are laved by the billows of the west- 
ern Ocean, where nations, falsely called civili- 
zed, never carried the desolating sword of con- 
quest; in the bosom of a thick grove of mangoes, 











| 
inate, however truly he may, being content with | raught day by day to travel the sands, and sup- 
the present attestation of conscience, and the! ply the wants of nature from the finy productions 
future proof of time. What is bad he condemns, | of the deep. 
What he condemns | tivation, or the cares of traffic, he spent the morn- 
he loathes to hear; what he dislikes hearing he | ing of his days in a regular succession of inuo- 
He speak- | cent amusements. 
eth ill of no body ; not of the good for equity’s | warbled in antaught numbers, while his eyes 
But when he | wandered oter the extensive ocean, and marked 
hears any one discommended, he remembers | the progress of the distant sails immerging, dis- 
what is commendable in him, and if he knows | appearing, or taking different directions. 
nothing favorable of him, he pities him, for he | looked on those asthe ordinary productions of 
reckons it his own shame to discover his brother’s | nature, though ignorant of their properties or 
infirmity, notwithstanding in secret he can ad- | their utility; nor deemed them other than what 
He may receive | they seemed—vast objects floating on the un- 


| 


the generous Orra, had fixed his habitation. — 
From the hour his eyes first beheld the light of 
‘heaven be had been accustomed only to the same 
delightful spot From infancy he had been 


Unaccustomed to the toils of cul- 


As he sat on the rock, he 


Ile 


stable billows. without cause or withont effect. 
He observed the mighty orb of day rise in all) 


branching palm ; between two trees was suspend- 
ed their hammock of hemp, and their kitchea 
furniture consisted of a variety of calabashes, 
curiously carved with a sharp flint by his owa 
hand, and arranged ou their rustic shelves in the 
most regular order. 

Many years of domestic felicity passed away, 
without a single misfortune to ruffle their repose. 
While Orra, with his net on his shoulder, sought 
the shore, in order to secure the next meal’s 
supply, Yarro dug a hole in the sands, kindled the 
flames to roast the fish caught the preceding @ en- 
ing, and served them up on the leaves of the ba- 
nana, against his return. While they wandered 
in the enchanting meadows on the borders of 
the logwood forest, or amidst the labyrinths of © 
citrous or sugar-canes, every eye beheld them 
with pleasure, and every tongue pronounced them 
happy. But what mortal ever drew the lot of 
perfect happiness? Some intervenient cloud will 
overcast the brightest day ! 

One morning Orra beheld with astonishment e 
large ship approach nearer the shore than he had 
ever yet seen one approach. A boat, filled with 
men, soon reached the island: he viewed them 
with attention—he exercised his reason—he com- 
pared them with himself; and on making pro 
per allowances for dress and color, was convin 
ced they were beings of a like species with him- 
self. He felt himself interested in their wants 
which by signs they made known to him, For 
the three preceding days they had suffered alf 
the horrors of thirst; he commiserated their suf- 
ferings, led them to the purest spring, and assist. 
ed them in filling their casks, and rolling them 
down to their boat. He then conducted them 
to his hut, and introduced them to his Varro, whe 
laid before them every delicacy in her power te 
procure, 

Atthe shut of evening they returned to their 
ship; and for several mornings Orra ran to the 
beach to congratulate them on their arrival, and 
shew them fresh instances of disinterested kind- 
ness. One morning he waited for them in vain: 
the sun had gained its meridian height, and ne 
boat appeared ; pensive he returned to his hut; 
but alas! it wanted its brightest ornament! ev. 
ery utensil was placed in the nicest order; but 





In the prime of life, when the hearts of men | 


What he bestows on others redounds to his | are contaminated with juvenile vices, Love was | 


own profit, 


He would rather suffer much evil the only passion which could disturb the serenity 


than commit any,for he deems no evil synall, be- | of his soul. ‘| he amiable Yarro was the object of 


cause the least is against truth and gooduess. | iis tender desires. 


He first met her in a walk 


his beloved Yarro was not there! He threw 
himself on the earth in agony, calling on the 
Zombies to restore him his love; then frantie 
with grief, started up and ran into the woods, 
inquiring of all he met if they had seen his Yare 
ro? “Tsaw her,” said one of the natives, “ strug- 


He espouses virtue without inquiring into her ) of bamboos, on the purple banks of a fine river, | gling with the new beings, you entertained, at 


portion and loves honesty without interest; and 
as his life is innocent snd profitable, so his death 
is easy and comfortable. No harm can reach 
him, no fear dismay, no flattery deceive, no plea- 


sures entice, noe condition afflict, no enemy hurt. | of nature ; 


when her sable beauties kindled in his bosorn the 

flame which could only be extinguished with his 
existence. A stranger to artifice and dissimula- 
tion, he wooed her with the irresistible eloquence | 
she heard his honest, simple tale, and | 


the mouth of yonder creek, who took her on their 
long raft, and paddled out to sea before any one 
could come to ber relief” A sudden palsy shook 
his nerves his face was discomposed, his eyes 
rolled fiery red, le drew his breath with pain; 


He is the gift of God, the reasure of the Com-j yielded her hand without reluctance or distrust. | he cursed his own credulity, and the perfidy off 
monwealth, the joy of the poor, the love of the' ‘heir hovel was sheltered by the leaves of the’ his ungenerous guests, who, he now no louge t 
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doubted (more cruel than the Zombies!) were 
the authors of his present misfortune ; whom, im 
the bitterness of lis soul, he called savages and 
barbarians !—but whenthe storm of rage and 
grief subsided; he remained the gloomy victim of 
6ool and settled despair. 

Seven days elapsed, and on the morning of the 
eighth, as his eyes dimmed with grief, wandered 
over the vast expanse of waters, he beheld a boat 
urged by the surf among the rocks and breakers. 
His bosom at first was swelling with indignation 
at the sight of beings of the same kind as his late 
ungrateful guests, and he for a moment vowed 
eternal enmity to all their race! “ Their souls 
are strangers to pity,” thought he; “they feel 
not for the woes of others; therefore let them 

srish, and their crimes be upon their heads ;” 
But when they made signals of distress, his ge- 
perous nature meited into compassion—“ | have 
not another Yarro now to lose,” recollected he, 
“my own existenoe is not worth preserving— 
but shall I see my fellow-creatures perish, and 
not extend a hand to save them? No! If they 
are ignorant and ungrateful, | will teach them 
by my example, to be generous and merciful!” 
With this he assembled his friends, who joined 
to aid the crew, and drew their boat up ina 
place of safety. 

Amidst this scene of terror and confusion, a 
female of bis own complextion, with uplified 
hands implored assistance. Orra rushed for- 
ward, and enjoyed the supreme felicity to snatch 
from the jaws of fate his dearest, his best beloved 
Varro! All the mingled passions overwhelmed 
their souls; clasped in each other’s arms, they 
were unable to express their transports, but by 
mutual silence and mutualtears! Rapture now 
gave way to curiosity, and from the lips of Yarro 
he was now informed that his former perfidious 
guests had watched an opportunity, and put in at 
the back of the island, while Orra was waiting 
their arrival on the opposite shore ; they reached 
his hut in his absence ; forced away the strug- 
gling victim, and conveyed her sate on board 
their ship. 

On the second day a storm arose; the vessel 
struck on a rock, and every soul, save Yarro and 
another, perished. ‘These were picked up by the 
boat of another ship; in a few days after, this 
vessel was likewise distressed for fresh water; 
and at the persuasions of Yarro, who offered to 
direct them, they sent off their boat to her native 
island in qnest of that essential article, while she 
at the same time secretly indulged the pleasing 
hope of again effecting her escape to the mourn- 





ing friend of her bosom. 

Such, and so mysterious, are the dispensations 
ef Providence, ‘Thus shall virtue and hamanity 
be their own reward in the act of rendering good 
for evil, and vice and ingratitude shall meet their , 
punishment, even in the accomplishment of their | 
most sanguine wishes! Nor let the sons of pol- 
ished society pride themselves on their superior | 
endowments and affection of refined feelings, 
but learn that domestic tenderness and universal 
philanthropy may be the growth of every clime, 
unassisted by the pomp of philosophy, or the 
pedantry of education. 

Peace Establishmedt +1 is said in a London paper 


that Mack stocks are going out of fashion—that large 
whiskers and mustachoes have disappeared ; and that 





Boglshmen look as they formerly did. 


Sak SETL LOCO 





“ There is nu pang like that of busom torn 
From busom—biceding c’er the sacred dead.” 


With what melancholy teeiings do we sit by the death 
ved uta friend! To watch at times the feverish glow 
Which wanties ver the cueek—or that pallid hue upon 
the countenance which succeeds it. To goze upon the 
languid eye 5 to hear the feeble voice ; aud to mark the 
quick, deep Lealtings of the beart ; with that cold, cold 
cull upun the brow ; the herald of approaching dissu- 
lution. 

A little time ; and all! is o'er :—we see before us a 
senseless corse. Memory reverts tu the past; anu 
while recalling a bost of half torgutten things, we cau 
scarcely realize the thought thai ihe lieiess being be- 
lure us is tue oue whose advice may ouce have guided , 
whuse care protected ; or whose triendsbip may have 
blest us. 

We follow it to the sad and cheerless grave! the 
earth fails in upon the coffia! How culdly comes that 
svund upon the heart! Aud can the form that we loved 
su well in days of reckless joy ; be nothing now but a 
prey for the worms beneath ?—Melaucbuly visions! bow 
y¢ press upon the spirit! 

We returu to the desolate dwelling ;—days, weeks 
and months may roll away ; but what shall bring peace 
tv the muurning heart? Can the sympathies of sriend- 
ship alleviate its griei 2? Can the light of a summer sun 


; Mupart ils sunshine to the heart? Ln vain way Spring 
jdauce o'er the flowery mead; the Cuckoo’s nyte a- 


Wakes no tivob oi joy 5 and we gaze oot with deligiiful 
eyes ou nature’s reaovated beauties. Aud if we repair 
tu Summer's shadowy groves ; ‘tis not to indulge those 
Lappy fences; which youthiul hopes create ; but to 
bre aine in suitude the sigb of surruow: Aud what to us 
thea are the splendid bues which clothe the forests of 
majestic duiumn ? its impressive scenery bul serves to 
recall each mourniul memory. Aad the wiads of Win- 
fer Way sweep around us; but their song, Which in bap- 
pier days was beard with glad emotion ; now tells us 
to the acbing veart but of death aud desulution. 

“ We mourn the more, Secause we mourn in vain.” 
And bow oft when night ber dusky curtain spreads, 
does imagination take the reins of Keason; in those 
distempered dreams ; the loved ove will return ; as 
though in the bloom of health and happiness. “ Thou 


; art wot dead,” is the half uttered exclamation as we fix 


in fancy our eager gaze upon the form ; we awake in 
tumultuous feeling ; and for a while Reason can scarce- 
ly tell whether this is indeed reality or the feverish vi- 
sions of a troubled mind : tn a moment of superstitious 
tecling, we call on the departed spirit—* Why in my 
dreauis alone wilt thou appear ? O ! come at this wak 

ing hour ; and once more let me look upom those fea- 
tures ; for many a weary day has flown since last they 
met my gaze, save when their sermbiance rises in fancy’s 
visions.” But again in hours of slumber ; imagination 
will array its object in other. coleurings; the hue of 
death will overspread that countenance ; the same that 
we gazed on but a little while ago, ere the coffin lid 
was closed upon it; again the spell is broken; and we 
find ‘tis alla dream ; we look ont upon the Midnight 
Moon, and watch those countless stars as they glow 
amid the azure that surrounds her ; or welcome the ori- 
ent glow ; the earliest smile Aurora gives; the herald 
of approaching day, 





a 





And time passes on; we mingle in society again ; 
the voice of friendship will at times beguile us of grief; 
the gay hilarity of happier hearts ; may bring the smile 
upon the features ; but remembrance will ‘linger stil} 
with the form that Death bas borne away ; and we pass 
along with the cold and leartless multitude ; but we 
veil our sorrows from their idie gale ;—and say in these 
moments of sorruwing pride, 


“1 would not fools should ever hear 
One sigh that should be wholly thine.” 


Emporium. 
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One of the most curious specimens of the literature of 





the Hindoos, is a poem, supposed to have been writ- 
ten 14 centuries ago, entitled the “ Teroo-Vaullavar- 
Kuddul, or the Ovean of Wisdom.” The following 
is @ prose translation of a portion of this poem : 


ON THE DUTY OF WIVES. 

She is the true help mate, who possessing an amiable 
temper and prudent disposition, proportions ber hus. 
band’s expences to his income. 

The goodness of her heart will manifest itself, in feed- 
ing holy hermits, in graciously entertaining her hus- 
band’s guests, and in showing mercy to the poor. Her 
prudence will be displayed, in providing, personally, for 
the future wants of her family, in preparing her bus. 
band’s meals with regularity, aod in maintaining the 
just reputation of a good manager. She will take care 
so to arrange the current expenditure, as not to en- 
croach on the capital of her hustand’s property. 

Where such a conduct in the wife is wanting, though 
the house should overflow with gold, yet shall it prove 
to the owner oo better than an empty hovel. 

Where an amiable heart and a prudent disposition 
are united in a wife, no want will he telt in that house: 
her judicious management will create a sense of abvin- 
dance in all its happy inhabitants. Therefore, the first 


‘| qualities ina wife, are temper and prudence. 


If you desire earthly blessings, let a good wife be your 
first object ; be assured, no wealth is to be compared to 
her. Such a wife as above cescribed, is worth eudur- 
ing a life of p»nance to obtain. 

A chaste woman, who considering her hnshand as the 
more immediate object of her devotion, dedicates her 
first waking thoughts to him, is so superior a character, 
that the very rain will descend at her requisition. 

A good wife will rise early to perform her devotions 
to the gods, a service she will delight in: she will guard 
her chastity ; prepare her husbands food with care; 
will conduct herself with such judicious caution, as to 
secure bis good fame, no less than her own; and 4- 
nally, she will cultivate a kind, no less than a prudeat 
disposition, 

Good wives, shall at death, ba born again unto the 
world of Diavers, and there assist at the heavenly feasts 
and processions. 

The man whose wife is not correct in | er demeanor, 
cannot like a lion, fearlessly face those whoslander and 
contemn him. 

The highest bliss on earth, consists in possessing @ 
faithfal wife, and obedient children. 


Raw silk.—A store is about to be opened in Philadel- 
phia, where, for the encouragement of the raising of 
silk worms, raw silk and cacoens will be purchased and . 
promtly paid for. 
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SOLSNOI ILO. 


r 
Usiversat Coment.—A cement made in the follow- | 











ing manner, will anite, it is said, either glass or porce- | 
lain, aud either mable or metals. 

«To an ounce of mastic add as much highly rectified | 

' 


a sensation of happiness in breathing it. It brings 
to you the perfume of the orange blossom; and 


| associated as that is with the tranquil beauty of 


the deep blue sky, ‘it is almost hke an ingellect- 
ual pleasure. But nothing can be more transient 
than these delightful mornings. In a few hours 
a cloud which comes, we know not whence, ob- 


spirits of wine as will dissolve it. Seak an ounce of | scures all the brilliancy, and often pouring down 
isinglass in water until quite soft, then dissolve it i pure | g heavy shower, passes off, and the serenity and 


rum or brandy, until it forms a strong glue, to which 
add about a quarter of an ounce of gum ammoniac, well 
rubbed and mixed. Put the two mixtures together in 
an earthen vessel over a gentle heat; when well united, 
the mixture may be put into a phial and kept well stop- 
ped. 

“When wanted for use, the bottle must be set in warm 
water, when the china or glass articles must be also 
warmed, and the cement applied 
per that the broken surfaces, when carefully fitted, shall 
be kept in close contact for tweive hours at least, until 
the cement is fully set; after which, the fracture will 
be found as secure as any part of the vessel, aud scarce- 
4y perceptible. 





DISTILLATION OF SEA WATER. 


A most succesful experiment on this subject was 
lately tried on hoard the Aguilar, lying in the London 
Dorks. The apparatus consists of a fire place in front. 
having underneath « large oven. to the upper port is 
a tank, into which the sea-water is pu’ ; and well fitted 
over this are two coppers for boiling broth or meat 
Between this tank and the oven below, the flame of 
fire is carried with great but equal strength to he flue 
behind ; from which, however, but little smoke is dis 
charged, the apparatus acting as an almost perfect fa- 
mivore. From the tank proceeds a bent tube, which 
conduets the steam inty the refeigeratory, where it is 
condensed into a quadrangalar box, which ts hollow in 
the middle ; this box is surrounded by another tank, 


into which cold salt water is poured, which, wher heat. | 


ed, is let in by a pipe and cock to the tuwk below the 
cooking coppers. there to be converted into steam an: 
cendensed as before meutioned. With this apparatus a 

iece of beet was roasted i: the oven, about 2 1-2 gal- 
ee of excellent soup made, where only two ‘gullons 


| 


It will also be pro- , 





of water had originally been putin; a leg of mutten 
boiled with turnips, ina copper, into which not a dro, 
of water hed been poured; a quantity of pure fresh, 
almost tastele<s, water, prod wed, equal toa quart of 
beer measure, in the short space of five minutes. 
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EXTRACT—* VALLEY OF THE FURNAS,’’—ISL- 
AND OF ST. MICHAELS. 


We have lately made an excursion to the Fur- 
nas, one of the most remarkable places in the isl- 
and; 1 will endeavour to make it known to you. 
although [am sensible that descriptions give 
very imperfect notions of local scenery. The 
“ Valley of the Furnas” is in the interior of the 
island, twenty-five miles from the city of Panta 
Delzada. We set sail at sun-rise, on one of 
those delicious mornings which are only known 
in a southern climate. I do not think there are 
a greater nutpber of fine days in the islands, than 
in our own northern climate, but there are days 
of which we can have no conception, when the 
air is balmy to the senses, and its brightness an-’ 
transparency give perfect distinctness to the out- 
line of every object. ‘The temperature of the air 
is like that of our mildest days in June. It ne- 


ver chills, and is uever too warm. ‘here is even 


beauty of the early morning return with addi- 
tional softness. 

We travelled on jack-asses, as the road will ad- | 
mit of no other mode of conveyance. {here 


|} were six of us, with four jacks to carry our bag- 


gage, and an equal number of men to guide the 
animals. ‘I'he appearance of this despised crea- 
ture is certainly picturesque.—His coat is long | 
and shaggy, but his gentle, patient eye bespeaks | 
at first our compassion and good will. ‘They are 
neve: willing to go abreast, but follow each other 
in procession. Without harness of any kind, 
and with only a small stick to guide them, they 
carry one safely over precipices, and through 
paths where one would hardly venture on foot. 

The road forthe first ten miles, is along the 
iron-bound coast of the island, worn into gro- 
tesqe and fantastic shapes, like the rocks at Na-| 
hant, by the eternal succession of waves. Some-| 
times we pass over hanging rocks, which threat-| 
en every minute to fall; sometimes projecting | 
precipices, round which there is scarcely room 
to creep; and then a little tranquil bay, where 
the ripple of the water on the silver sand is 
scarcely heard, or only heard to be contrasted 
with the dashing of the waves ayainst the pro- 
jecting rocks. After the first ten miles, we reach 
Villa Franca, a pleasant town on the coast; the 
road then takes an interior cirection. and winds 
among the mountains. 

The deep and romantic glens through which 
the road passes, are in some places almost im- 
pervious to the lightof the sun. The gigantic 
ferns hang down like beautiful drapery against 
the sides of the ravines; and heaths, and myr- 
tles, and other flowering shrubs creep up between 
the rocks where soil enough can be found for 
their support, and remain undisturbed in lonely 
beauty. Now and then a mountain torrent rush- 
esby, and gives a momentary animation to the 
stillness ofthese solitudes. \fter winding through 
the ravines, and climbing the mountains, a sud- | 
den turn of the road brings the whole valley of 
the Furnas at our feet. It is impossible for any | 
description to give you a just idea of this little | 
secluded spot, as we descended the winding path | 
of the last mountain. Imagine then, my dear | 
S ,a valley of about ten miles in circurm-| 
ference, entirely shut in with mountains, and | 
divided by hedges into beautiful green enclo-) 
sures, that vive it the appearance of a garden laid 
out With great regularity. Many rapid shallow | 
streams wind throu:rh, and uniting. form a sinall | 
river called Ribeira Quente, or Warm River, 
which flows into the sea through a deep ravine. | 
The mountains are varied in height, from fifteen 
hundred to three thousand feet. In some places | 
wooded and verdant to the summit, in others, | 
broken and rugged with projecting rocks. Wind-| 
ing paths are seen in every direction, seeming 
to lead into deeper solitudes. After the winter 














rains, the mountain torreuts appear on every side, 








and add much to the beauty of the valley. Im 
some places they are seen dashing and foaming 
along, in others lke a silver ribbon hanging dowa 
the face of a dark rock, and in others broken in- 
to spray, that resembles the flakes of falling 
snow. 


‘Lhe small village in the middle of the valley, 
with its white church and thatched cottages, 


seems protected in its soljtude by the dark shad- 
ows of the mountains and overhanging rocks. 
The country house of Mr. H 
side of the valley.—He is a gentleman from Bos- 
ton, who has lived many years in the island, and 





, is on the south 


whose taste first selected this beautiful spot for 
a summer retreat, and made it known to others. 
No one wko has experienced the kindness and 
the fulness of his hospitality canhere feel that he 
is in a land of strangers. 

Mr. I ’'s house stands in an elevated sit- 
uation, and his grounds are nearly enclosed 
a bend of the river Walks, bordered on eac 
side with trees of boxwood, which here grow very 
large, and meeting at the top, almost exclude the 
light, lead to the house. The mip 
these dark walks to the open lawn on which the 
house stands, is very beautiful. A small lake im 
front of the house is surrounded with forest trees 
and flowering shrubs, and a smooth broad path 
around it, makes it one of the most delightful 
walks in the world. A little island in the centre 
of the lake, and connected with the dahd by a 
stone bridge of three arches, is nearly covered 
by the drooping branches of a weeping wil- 
low. 

It is impossible to describe the effect of con- 
trast in this secluded spot, upon the imagination : 
shut in, as we are, by these bleak and barren 
mountains, surrounded with fragrant and flow- 
ering shrubs, in the most delicious climate in the 
world, with nothing to be seen above us but the 
deep blue sky, and nothing to be heard around 
us but the murmuring of the little river, and 
sometimes the church bell echoing among the 
hills, to call] the villagers to mass. 

The inhabitants of the valley are poor, but 
contented. They live and die here, and seldom 
pass the mountains. They seem to be a carcless, 
cheerful race. We often saw them dancing te 
the guitar, as we passed their cottages in the af 
ternoon or evening ; and they are also remark- 
able for the kindness of their dispositions, and 
the courtesy of their manners. 





But the “ Valley of the Furnas” is more knowag 
to invalids for its hot springs and baths, than for 
the beauty of its scenery. ‘These are situated at 
one extremity of the valley, and the approach te 
them is indicated by the increased temperature 
of the ground, and by large columns of steam 
which are seen at some distance. These poole 
of water, are from ten to thirty feet in diameter, 
and are constantly boiling with great violence, 
The peasants place their vegetables in baskets, 


and suspend them inthe boiling water, and they 


are speedily cooked. The great luxury of the 


_valley is the natural warm bath, The water is 


conveyed to bathing houses from the Caldeiras, 
(boiling springs) and becomes sufficiently cooled 
in the passage for a most grateful bath. The 
water is extremely soft, and if taken after much 
fatigue, it restores strength and elasticity to the 
frainee 
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MUSORLLANDOUVS. 


FROM THE “ RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON.” 





THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 
“ The blooded horse was the Virginia favor- 


ite of those days as well as these. The mother, 
fund of the animal to which her deceased hus- 
band had always been particularly attached, had 
preserved the race in its greatest purity, and at 
the time of our story, possessed several young 
horses of superior promise. 

“One there was, a sorrel, destined to be fa- 
mous (and for much better reasons) as the horse 


which a brutal emperor raised to the dignity of 


consul, This sorrel was of a fierce and ungov- 
ernable nature, and resisted all attempts to su- 
ject him to the rein. He had reached his full- 
est size and vigor, unconscious of a rider, ran- 
ged free as the air, which he snuffed in 
triumph, passed his mane to the wind and 
spurning the earth, in the pride of his free- 
dom. 

“Tt was matter of common remark, that a man 
never would be found hardy enough to back, and 
ride, this vicious horse. Several had essayed, 
but deterred by the fury of the animal, they had 
desisted from their attempts, and the steed re- 
mained unbroken. 

“The young Washington proposed to his 
companions, that if they would assist him in con- 
fining the steed, so that a bridle could be placed 
in his mouth, he would engage to tame this ter- 
ror of the parish. Accordingly, early the ensu- 
ing morning, the associates decoyed the horse 
into an enclosure, where they secured him, and 
forced a bit into his mouth. Bold, vigorous, and 
young, the daring Chief sprang to his unenvicd 
seat, and bidding his comrades remove their 
tackle, the indignant courser rushed to the 

lain. 

“As if disdaining his burden, he at first at- 
tempted to fly, but soon felt the power of an arm 
which could have tamed his Arab grandsires, in 
the wildest course of their native deserts. ‘The 
struggle now became terrific to the beholders, 
who almost wished that they had not joined in 
an enterprise so likely to be fatal to their daring 
associate. But the youthrful Hero, that “ spirit 
protected man,” clung to the furious steed, till 
Centaur-like, he appeared to make part of the 
animal itself. Long wasthe conflict, and the 
fears of his associates became more relieved as, 
with matchless skill, the rider preserved his seat, 


and with matchless force controled the courser’s | 


rage, when the gallant horse, summoned all his 
powers to one mighty effort, reared and plunged 
with tremendous violence, burst his noble heart, 
and died in an instant. 

“The rider alive, unharmed, and without a 
wound, was joined by the youthful groupe, and 
all gazed upon the generous steed, which now 
prostrate, “trailed in dust the honors of his 


mane,” while from his distended nostrils, gushed | witches too, vanish, without leaving a trace be- | 


you seen my blooded colts in your rambles—lI 
hope they are well taken care of; my favorite, I 
am told, is as large as his sire. Considerable 


{embarrassment being observable, the lady re- 


peated her question, when George Washington 
replied: your savorite, the sorrel, is dead, ma- 
‘dam. Dead, exclaimed the lady, why how has 
j this happened? Nothing dismayed, the Chief 
continued ; ‘That sorrel horse has long been con- 
sidered ungovernable, and beyond the power of 
man to back or ride him; this morning, aided 








backed him, [rode him, and in a desperate strug- 
gle for the mastery, he fell under me and died 
}upon the spot. The hectic of a moment, was 
observed to flush in the matron’s cheek, but, like 
a summer cloud, it soon passed away, all was se- 
rene and tranquil, when she remarked, it is well, 
bat while I regret the loss of my favorite, I re- 
joice in my son, who always speaks the truth. 

“ Atthe time of this occurrence, the figure of 
the Chie? is described by his cotemporaries as 
being that of the Athlete of the games. Al- 
though of manners, somewhat grave and reser- 
ved, he indulged in the gaities common to the 
youth of that period, particularly excelled in all 
the manly exercises, sought the companionship 
of the intelligent and deserving, and was be- 
loved and admired by all who knew him. 


FROM MRS. COLVIN's WEEKLY MESSENGER, 








Extract of a letter from Saratoga Springs. 
My dear Mrs. 

IIow strongly early impressions are renewed 
on revisiting the scenes that created them! 
Thirty years have rolled by, since | accompa- 
nied my dear departed mother to this spot— 
then a wilderness—now a thriving little village 





those happy moments flew! My dear mother is 
at rest, while Lam struggling onthe stream of life, 
till whelmed by some rude billow I sink, per- 
haps—to rise no more! But, a truce to gloom! 





jelry drive care away! Mirth winds her fairy 
;dance till Reason reels, and folly hails her vo- 
taries as the sons and daughjers of gladness! 
“This,” she ies “is life!’ All else is mere 
existence. Here the belle of sixteen, and the 
| belle of sixty, trip lightly over the years between 
them, and show that time has wings when time 
has need. IUlere are bachelors without arts, and 
|arts without bachelors: dandies of this century, 
‘and dandies of the last—of no use than to raise 
ithe price of stuffing and whalebone ; gove-nors 
land governed; double S. A.’s and A. 8S. S.’s 
|Madams in their Leghorns and laces—their 
' cashmere and coaches: Joans on their Ride and 
ties, dizen’d out with the proceeds of their pigs 
jand poultry ; who, alllike Shakespear’s witches, 
‘black spirits and white, blue spirits and grey, 
|mingle, mingle, mingle! And like those same 


in torrents the life blood that a moment before | hind. 


bad swollen in his veins. 


Ihave been here but a few weeks, and have 


by my friends, we forced a bit into his mouth, I | 


Alas! what changes have ensued with me, since | 


‘This is the region of joy. Jest and song and rev- | 
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| death puts us on our journey, and another set 
| succeeds.” ©, may I be equally prepared for my 

|Last long journey! May my efforts to obtain my 
| soul’s health be blest, as those made for my mor- 
tal part! 





‘WILL YOU ENDORSE? 





We pity, ah, sincerely pity, the poor we 
‘had tike to have used a word which no polite 
| man would use, and no christian man should 
,use lightly—in other words then, we sincerely 
| pity the man, whoever he is, who is in want of 
;money, and is running about, hither and yon, 
asking his friends to endorse for him. 

‘Mr. Wiseman, will you be kind enough to ene 
dorse for me, for a small sum of money ?’— 
‘Excuse me, sir, | never endorses for no man— 
not even for my grandmother. I think it is a 
bad practice, I do; many aman is ruined by it 
as flat asa flounder — wherefore [ made myself 
a solemn promise, if God would bless me with 
money, never to help no human being—and I’ve 
been as good as my word.’ This is a damper, 
| you will say ; but not easily discouraged, you 
proceed to another of your friends, and thus 
accost him: 

‘Mr. Smoothface, 1 am in want of a small sum 
of money to carry on my business—(which by 
the way, is improving, and oney needs a little of 
the ready rhino, to proceed with advantage.) 
will you be good enough to favour me with your 
name on the back of &300?’—* My dear sir, I 
woud‘nt hesitate a moment, if it was in my pow- 
er to serve you—but, sir, I ain really, sir—I—I— 
indeed, sir, it is out of my power to assist you in 
the present case. There is no man in the 
world | would assist sooner ; but really the situa- 
tion of my —of my —in short, my dear sir, it is 
, at present out of my power to render you any as- 
jsistance.” ‘Sir I had immagined, from the lib- 

eral offers of service you made me, when I em- 
barked in my preseut undertaking, that I might 
|depend on you for some small assistance— 
some—’ ‘Really, sir, [—T—I’m very busy— 
very much engayed at present—good-day sir!’ 





Not willing to give up the point without farther’ 


j trial, you proceed to call upon another of your 
| friends, and thus— 

‘Mr. Snickersnee, my good, good friend, I 
should be very glad of the whisk of your pen; 
it would be of infinite service to me in my pres« 
,ent affairs.” ‘Anan?’I say Mr. Snickersnee, I 
shall be greatly oblized to you if you will endorse 

for me to a small amount.’ Really, sir 1 dont’t 
exactly comprehend you !’ ‘I wish you would, if 
yuu please, become security for me, for two or 
three hundred dollars.’ “That-are is a thing I 
can’t do possibly. I shall be glad to help ye any 
| way inthe world—if ye want a barrel of pork, or 
| a hogsit of cider, I shall be glad to let you have em 
| for cash, as cheap as any other man. Idon’t care 
iwho t’othcr is.’ ‘Good-bye, Mr. Snickersnee.* 

Thus baffled, you walk home, and debate 
with yourself which way toturn next. You 
_Tuminate on the cold, unaccommodating dispo- 


“The first surprise was scarcely over, with | survived several generations, or entire new sets sition of mankind, and if you have any spice 
a what's to be done? who shall tell this tale ? | of visitors; and the day after to-morrow shall of the cynic about you, you cannot help com- 


when the party were summoned to a morning’s 
meal. A conversation the most malapropos to 
the youthful culprits, became introduced by the 
matron’s asking: Pray, young gentlemen, have 


pass off myself. Might not the moralist say, 
“*Tis thus with the busy scene of life! We 
wind through each other, mingle here, and min- 
i gle there, till the hour of departure arrives, when 


‘paring them to a tortoise, which draws its head 
; within its shell, and thus secure, cares not how 
| the world wags without. In this state of feeling, 


; you would be apt to discard the whole circle of 
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your species, were it not for a few cheering rays EISTORY, {made their report; the besieged acknow ledged 
of kindness you have here and there met with, | their want of water, but believing the British 
and hope still to meet on the journey of life. | EXTRAORDI VARY VALOUR OF THE BulTish Goi- fleet might be sensible of their distress, and con 
RISON, OF ALICANT, IN 1709. }sequentiy under some concern for ther rele, 











MATERNAL RESIGNATION. 


Alicant is a city and port, commanded by a 
From Hebrew tales. 


stroug castle, standing on a rock, at a small dis- 

Such a blessing had the celebrated teacher | tance from the sea, and about sixty-eight miles 
Rabbi Meir found. He sat during the whole of} south from the capital, under the command of 
one Sabbath day in public school, and instruct-| Major General Richards, which made an obsti-| 
ed the people. During his absence from his) nate defence against a very numerous army of | 
house, his two sons, both of them of uncommon |the French and Spaniards, with a very large 
beauty, and enlightened in the law, died. His | train of heavy artillery, and excellently supplied 
wite bure them to her bedchamber, laid them | with ammunition. At last the cily being abso- | 
on the marriage bed, and spread a white cover-|lutely untenable, the garrison resulved to retire | 
ing over their bodies. ‘Towards evening Rabbi into the castle, which had hitherto been esteem- 
Mier came home. “‘ Where are my beloved | ed impregnable. 





sons,” he asked, “that | may give them my 
blessing ?”” “ They are gone to the school,” was 
the answer. “I repeatedly looked round the 


school,” he replied, “and I did not see them, 


there.” She reached him a goblet ; he praised 
the Lord at the going out of the Sabbath, drank, 
and again asked, “ where are my two sons, that 





They sunk three cisterns in) 
the solid rock, and then with incredible labor 
filled them with water. The troops that retired 
into it, were Sir Charles Hotham’s regiment, and | 
that of Col. Sibourg, generally called the French | 
regiment, because it was composed of relugees. | 
Alter some progress made in this second siege, | 
the French saw that it was impossible to do any 


they may drink of the cupof blessings?” “ ‘They | great matter in the usual way, and therefore, con- 
will not be far off,” she said, and placed food be-| trary to all expectation, resolved upon a° work 
fore him that he might eat. He was in a glad-/ excessively laborious, and in all outward appear- | 
some and genial mood, and when he had said! ance impracticable ; which was that of mining | 
grace after the meat, she thus addressed him: | through the solid rock, in order to blow up the 
“Rabbi, with thy permission I would fain pro-| castle and its garrison into the air together. A 
ose to thee one question.” “ Ask it then, my first, Major General Richards, and all officers | 
love!” he replied. “A few days ago, a person | in the place, looked upon the enemy’s scheme | 
entrusted some jewels to my custody, and now | as a thing utterly impossible to be accomplished, | 
he demands them again; should I give them | and were secretly well pleased with their under- | 
back again ?” “ This is a question,” said Rabbi! taking, in hopes it would give time for the Bri- 
Meir “ which my wife should not have thought tush fleet to come to their relief ; yet this did not 
it necessary to ask. What! wouldst though hinder them from doing all that lay in their pow- 








hesitate or be reluctant to restore to every one 
his own ?”’ “ No,” she replied, “but yet I thought 
it best not to restore them without acquainting 
thee therewith.” She then led him to their 
chamber, and stepping to the bed, took the white 
covering from their bodies. “ Ah! my sons! 
my sous !”’ thus loudly lamented the father, “ my 
sons! the light of mine eyes, and the light of my 
understanding , I was your father, but ye were 
my teachers in the law.” ‘The mother turned 
away and wept bitterly. At length she took her 
husband by the hand, and said, ‘ Rabbi, didst 
thou not teach me that we must not be reluctant 
to restore that which was in our keeping! See, 
the Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away ;” 
“and blessed be the naine ef the Lord !” echoed 
Rabbi Meir, “ blessed be his name, for thy sake 
too! For well is it written, ‘ He that has found a 
virtuous woman has a greater treasure than cost- 
ly pearls. She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
and on her tongue is the instruction of kind- 
ness.” 





Who thinks not of what is past, nor looks to the 
future, enjoys not tl® present.—Want of thought 
is want of mind—without mind there is no real 
enjoyment. 

All things that have a limit, must end ; all who 
ever meet must part. These truths should teach 
us the value of time. 

Conceit and vanity, ostentation, and boasting, 
are follies. 

He who bears and forbears, will always be a 
valuable member of society whatever may be bis 
situation in life, 


er to incommode the workmen, and at last to 
countermine them. 

The besiegers, however, wrought sa inces- 
santly, and brought ouvl numbers of peasants 
to assist them in their labors, that they, having | 
in about twelve weeks’ time finished the works 
thought proper for this service, by very expe- 


thcir unanimous resolution «as, to commit them- 
selves to the providence of God, and, whatever 
late aitended them, to stand the springing of the 
mine. ‘The French General, and Spauish OF 
ficers, expressed the utmost concern at this ens. 
wer; and the second wight of the three allowed, 
sent to divert them from what they called, inex- 
cusable obstiuacy ; offering the same honorable 
articles as before, even upon that late coulis 
ance ; but these stull were rejected by tix be- 
sieged. ‘Ihe fatal third night approaching, and 
no fleet seen, the French scat their last sume 
mons, and withal an assurance, that their mine 
was primed, and should be sprung by six o'clock 
the next morning ; and though as they saw, all 
hope and prospect of relief was vain, yet there 
was room for safety still, and the terms already 
proposed, were in their power'to accept. The 
besieged persisted in their adherenee to the re- 
sult of their tirst council, and the French met 
their usual answer again; therefore, as a pro- 
logue to their intended tragedy, they ordered all 
the inhabitants of that quarter to withdraw from 
their houses before five o'clock the ensuing 
morning. The besieged, in the mean time, kept 
a general guard, devoting themselves to their 
meditations. ‘The Major General, Caf Sibourg, 
and Lieut. Col. Thornicroft, of Sir Charles Ho- 
tham’s regiment, sat together in the governor's 
usual lodging room; other officers cantoned 
themselves as their tempers inclined them, to 
pass the melancholy night. 


At length, day appearing, the governor was 
informed, that the inhabitants were flying in 
crowds to the weotcr umust part ofthe town. J he 
governor, attended by the above mentioned gen- 
tlemen, and about five or six other officers, went 
to the west battery to inform himself better. Af. 
ter he had remained there about a quarter of an 





rienced engineers, and charged them with 1500 | hour, Lieut. Col. ‘Thornicroft desired him to re« 
barrels of powder, several large beams, iron bars, |™OVe, as being unable to do any service there ; 
and crows, and other utensils of destruction, | he and Col. Sibourg both answered that no dan- 
summoned the castle to surrender, March 20th, | £¢T Was to be apprehended there, more than in 
most solemnly assuring safe and benorable con- | ay other place ; and that there they would wait 
voy to Barcelona, with bag and baggage for ev- | the event. The Licut. Colonel remained be- 
ery person in it, if they submitted within three |C@use his superiors did, and other officers fol- 
days, and prevented the ruin of the castle; but lowed the same example ; but the hour of five 
threatened otherwise, no mercy should be shown | being now considerably past, the corporal’s 
if any might accidentally escape the blow: and guard cried out that the train was fired! obser- 
to demonstrate the reality of their design, they | ¥iNg some smoke from the lighted matches, and 
desired the garrison might depute three or more Other combustible matter near it, from whence 
engineers, with other gentlemen of competent. the same ascended to the sentinels above. ‘The 
skill, to view their works, and make a faithful re- | Goveruor and field officers were then urged to 
port of what they saw. Accordingly, two field retreat, but refused. 
officers went to the mine, and were allowed the | The mine at last blew up; the rock opened, 
liberty of making what scrutiny they pleased ; ,and shut: the whole mountain felt the convul- 
upon which they told the governor, that if their | sion; the governor and field officers, with their 
judgment failed them not, the explosion would |company, ten guns, and two mortars, were bu- 
carry up the whole castle to the easternmost bat- | ried in the abyss; the walls of the castle shook, 
tery, unless it took vent in their own counter-| part of the great cistern fell, another cisterp al- 
mine, or vein ; but, at least, they conceived it | most closed, and the rock shut a man to his neck 
would carry away the sea-battery, the lodging- in its cliff, who lived many hours iu this afflict 
room, in the castle close, some of the chambers | ing pofture. About thirty-six sentinelsand woe 
cut for soldiers’ barracks, and they very much | men were swallowed in different quarters, whose 
feared might affect the great cistern. | dying groans were heard, some of them, after the 
A grand council of war was called upon this;| mournful day. Many houses of the town were 
the French message delivered, and the eugiueers | overwhelmed in their ruins, and the castle suf 
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fered much; but that it wears any form at all, 
Wag owing tothe vent which the explosion for- 
ced through the veins of the rock, and the coun- 
termine. After tive loss of the chief offi ers, the 
overninent fell of course to Lieut Col. Dal- 
ume, who drew outa detachment from the 
whole garrison, and with it made a desperate sal- 
ly, to shew how !ittlke he was moved at their 
thunder. The bombs from the castle played on 
the town more violently; and the shot galled 
every corver of their streets; which marks of 
their resentment they continued ull the arrival 
of the British fleet, which they had expected so 
long. 





“GREEN BELT,” IN VIRGINIA. 

The following vivid description of this highly 
favored region we copy from the Richmond En- 
quirer, in which paper it appears asa letter to a 
lady, dated December, I= 25. 

Dear Wadam—You ask me to tell you what 
is meant by the term “ Green Belt,” which you 
heard often in Charlottesville, when you last 
took refuge there as ina sanctuary of Hygeia, 
against the fogs and agues of our own native re- 
gion ; forbidden by providence this time at least 
to pursue or accompany you thither, I assure 


you it does not mean the intertropieal zone of, 


the planet we exhibit, nor yet more, the dividing 


sircle of aperson of your attractive sex, which, 


sometimes causes such eccentrical planetary 
movements inours. The Green Belt means a 
broad strip of land in these South West Moun- 
tains, which escaped the blasting effect upon 
vegetation of a severe frost experienced in Vir- 
ginia in the year 1755, late inthe month of May, 
when the wheat crop was so far advanced in 

rowth, that it was entirely destroyed by cold. 
How far the calamity extended in other ctates 
I know not, having never made the inquiry ; 
but it was very extensive in ours, and your part of 
it suffered as much as this did. All the embryo 
ears of wheat, latent in the bosom of the mother | 

lants, as yet unconscious of light, “ though not 
insensible to atmospheric changes” perished at 
one time; of course was lost with them the 
whole annual stock of that most valuable food of 
man, chosen for him and ordained to him by 
the Creator himself when our first parents were 
expelled from Paradise, to be fed thereafter by 
the labor of Adam His charming spouse al- 
most rendered his sentence enviable, by her 
sweet encouragement ; 


Thou to me art 
All things noder Heaven, all places thon. 

He was with certainty rewarded during the long 
ages he lived afterwards with her. 

Labormg in the field avd repairing plenteous crop, 

For he enjoyed undi-turbed 

Refreshment, whether food or talk hetween, 

Food of the mind; or the sweet intercourse 

Of looks and smiles, for siniles from reason flow, 

To brutes denied, and are of fove the food 

Love, not the lowest end of human life 

When the frost took place, all the trees of 
every kind in these mountains were in full leaf, 
and every individual of every kind was complete- 
ly stripped of its foliage, except in the Green 
Belt, where nota leaf o: blossom wa in the 
slightest degree affected. ‘The ovens of that fa- 
yored region were not plundered by the antici- 
tion for a whole year beforehand by the sud- 

@en, wnexpected apparently impossible, halt, 


jface about, and charge, of the retreating rear | 
j£uard of withering winter, Hence the appella- 
tion of Green Belt, for the two horrizonta! lines 
bounding that real Eden, included all the ver- 
dure left in the country, andevery mountain bad 
its girdle of flourishing vegetation after the gar- | 
land had fallen from its brow, aud the enamelled | 
sandals of spring were torn from its feet. ‘This 

privilege of exemption from the late frosts in 

autumn, has continued ever since. In the au-| 
jtumn of 1846, all the Indian corn which had\ 
ibeen a litie later planted than usual, was de- |} 
stroyed by frost, so as to be insusceptible of be-| 
ing made into meal; and the watermelons with- | 
in the Green Belt remained untouched six weeks | 
later, until about the middle of November, wiah- | 
‘in my own daily obs. rvation. In autumns of | 
‘sufficient moisture, the grass continues to grow | 
until about the 10th of January, and young Cat- | 
tle and sheep require no food or atteution unless | 
during snow too deep for them to penetrate.— 

This fact also is of my own long continual ex- | 
perience. ‘The Green Beltis the region of fruit 
| trees, the very realm of Pomona herself, and the 
| Goddess may be found every year with an over- 
flowing lap. The blossom of the peach is nev- 
er destroyed within it. ‘There are other advan- 
tages not less valuable. There is no dew for 
many months in summer, and every social par- 
ty remains in the open air till bed-time, with 
perfect satety. A hot night is impossible, tor | 
the wooden crests of the monntains cool first, 
| furnish refreshing breezes to the region immedi- 
vately below with as unfailing certamty, as the 
latter are heated in the day by the rays of the 
sun. Persuade your husband to purchase a few 
| acres for a summer house in the Green Belt.— 
| You would never jeave it after the first trial.— 
With your happy dispositions you might live as 
jlong as ‘dam aud Evo did. + You would be em 
balmed alive in balmy oak air of that favored re-| 
/gion, and might punish Satan, by baffling all the 
arts of his daughter, and wearying out the pa- 
tience of his son, until you become tired your- 
self. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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THOMAS JEFFEKSON, 





Was born April 2d, O. S. 1743, at a place called 
Shadwell, in the county of Albemarle, and State of 
Virginia, a short distance from Mouticello. His family 
were among the earliest emigrants from England. Hts 
father, Peter Jefferson, was known as one of the com 
niissioners for determining the boundary line between 
Virginia avd North Carolina, and left bis son an exten- 
sive and valuable estate. 

He was graduated at the College of William and Ma- 
ry, and was educated for the bar under the celebrated 
George Wythe, late chancellor of Virginia, and one ot 
the signers ot the Declaration of Independence. 

He continued in the practice of law but a short time 
Soon after coming of age, he became a member of the 
Virginia Legislature, in which he quickly attained dis 
tinction. Some of the best controversial political pieces 
of the day are attributed to his pen. 

In 1775 he was made a member of the Continental 
Congress, of which he was one of the chief orna 
ments 

In 1773 he was chosen by Congress minister to France, 
with Silas Deane and Bei j Franklin, but declined ac- 
repticg the office, and Arthur Lee was appointed in bi- 
place. 

Between 1777 and 1779 he was employed, conjointly 








with George Wythe and Edmund Pendleton, on a com- 





tnission for revising the laws of Virginia, which was ex” 
ecuted with much labor, and abitity. 


ae 4 s 

dn 1779 he succeeded Patrick Heury as Governor of 
Virginia. 

I, 1781 he composed the Notes on Virginia. 

lu 1752 he was again member of Congress; and the 
same year wrote the preamble to the Constitution of 
Virginia, 

In 1784 he was associated + ith Franklin, Adams, Jay, 
and Laurens, in a plenipotentiary commission audress- 
ed to the several powers of Europe for the purpose of 
concluding treaties of commerce, 

In 1785 he was elected minister to France. 

In 1789 he was appointed the firsi Sec retary of State 
under the new Constitation, which uilice be resigned in 
December 1793. 

In 1793 he we elected Viee President of the United 
States. While in this office, he composed his Manuel 


of Parliamentary Practice. . 


In 1801 he was elected President of the United States 
ii oppo ition to John-Adams, 

In April 1803 he procured the cession trom France of 
the province of Louisiana. 

lu 1805 he was re-elected president of the United 
States, 

He retived from political life in 1809, and has devoted 
his efforts for many years past to the establishment of 
ihe university of Virginia, of which be was visiter and 
rector. 

He died at Monticello, about 1 o'clock, on the after- 
noon of duly 4th, 1826. 





Aslronomy.—A very importact astronomical tact has 
been discovered by J Wo H. Herschell and Me. South, 
The late Sir Wms Herschel directed the attention of as- 
tronomers iv the importance of determining the distance 
and positions of double and triple stars; or stars which 
appear single to the eye, or when seen through an infe 
rior telescope, but when viewed with one of higher 
magnifying powers, are found to consist of two or more 
distinet stars. Sir W. H. published deseriptions and 
names of 702 such double aud trible stars. The above 
geutlemen instituted a series of observations to deter. 
imine the existence and amount of the aunual par tes 
of these stars 5 but this object was soon lost sight of 
anid the more eatensive views of the construction of 
the universe, which eradnally unfolded themselves, 
Phey hove clearly established the existence of binary 
systems, tn which two stars perform ty each other the 
offices of sun aad planet) They have ascertained with 
considerable exactness the periods of rotation of more 
than one such pair ‘They heve observed the immer- 
sions of stars hehind each other, and have detected 
anong them real motions sufficiently rapid to become 
measuravle quantities in very short intervals of time. 

=_>2— 
A BOWL OF PUNCH, 

On the 25th of October 1694, a bow] of punch 
was made at the Right Hon Edward Russel’s 
house, when he was captain general, and com- 
mander in chiefof his majesty’s forces in the 
Mediterranean. It was made ina fountain in 
the garden, in the middle of 4 walls, all covered 
overhead with lemon and orange trees, and in 
every walk was a table the whole length of it, 
covered with cold collations. &c In the foun- 
tain were the following ingredients, viz.—four 
hogsheads of branvy, e'ght hogsheads of water, 
twenty-five thousand lemons, twenty gallons of 
lime juice, thirteen hundred weight of Lisbon 
sugar, five pounds of grated nutmeg, three hun- 
dred toasted buiscuit, and, lastly, a pipe of dry 
Malaga —Over the fountain wasa large canopy, 
to keep off the rain; and there was built on 
purpose a little boat, wherein was a boy belong- 
ing to the fleet, who rowed round the fountain, 
and filled the cupsofthe company—and in all 
probability more than six thousand men drank 
thereof, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We thank our correspondent H. for the beau- 
tiful lines on this and the following page, and 
wish that the columns of the Casket, might be 
frequent!y adorned with the productions of this 





eminently gifted author. 
M. shall have a place in our next. 
L. I. Is inadmissable. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY, 








She was too seraph-like to bear 

The mists of their material air, 

Perchance too fragile to endure 

lnfection, and continue pore.— 

—Her thoughts were pearls ;—and lest her hand 
Might strew them on the barren sand, 

Where thaukless hearts that never feel 

Would rend her for the generous zeal 

Ged took her | 
A gem in heaven's eshanstiess mine ~ 


snce.—and hade her shine 


H. 
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ECSTACY. 

Soon after the promulgation of Dr. Chalmers’ | 
fame, he preached in London, on a public ocea- 
sion, in Rowland Hill’s Chapel. His audience 
was numerous and principally of the higher cir- 
cles. Upwards of one hundred clergymen were 
present, to whom the front seats in the gallery | 
were appropriated. In the miuist of these sat 
Mr. Hill himself, in a state of great anxiety, ari- 
sing from his hopes, and fearful that he should 
not sucesed before an audience so refined and 
critical. ‘The Doctor as usual began in his low 
monotonous tone, and his broad provincial dia- 
lect was visably disagreeable to the delicate ears , 
of his metropolitan audience. Poor Mr. Hill was | 
now upon the rack; but the man of God having 
thrown his chain around the audience, took an | 
unguarded moment to touch it with the electric , 
fluid of his oratory ; and in a moment every heart | 
began to throb and every eye to fill. Knowing | 
well how to take advantage of this bold stroke, 
he continued to ascend; and so majestic and 
rapid was his flight, that in a few minutes he at- 
tiained an eminence so high, that every imagin- 
ation was enraptured, The rapid change from | 
depression to joy which Mr. Hill experienced, was 
too much for himto bear. He felt so bewildered 
and int -xicated with joy, that unconsciously he 
started up from his seat, and before his brethren 
could interfere, he struck the front of the gallery 


with his clenched fist, and roared out with a sten- | 
= bb) 


Tanr Reery.—A certain courtier to whom 





torian voice—* Well done, Chalmers! | 
| 


Queen Elizabeth bad given her promise to pro- 


ful for the many favors already received, and believing | mote him, began to grow impatient at the de- | 


that their patrons and the public might be benefitted 
Were its publication more geuerally known, take this 


Opportunity, it being the commencement of another 


| palace garden, and looking out of the window, 


ihe thinks of nothing?” to which alter a short 


lay. One day the Queen perceived him in the | 


asked him, ‘“ What does a man think of, when 


balf year, to submit she plan of their work, and solicit | pause, he replied, “ madam, he thinks of a Wo- 


the attention of the literary public. 

The Casket is published semi-monthly ona 
medium sheet ; each No usually contains Original and 
Selected Moral Tales—a department for Scientific In- 
struction—Bingraphical Skeiches of distinguished Per- 
sons— Religious, Moral and Philosophie Essays—Poetry 
—a list of the most choice Publications, §c. &c. 

The utility of such a work is universally ac- 
knowledged, and the flattering encouragement which 
they have alieady received, induces the Pubilshers te 
believe, that the work only reqnires to be known, te 
obtain an extensive circulation. 

Well written communications will at all times 


be thankfally received and meet with early attention 
Hartford, (Con ) Ang. 19th, 1826. 





A weather-beaten tar at Plymouth, England applied 
with the object of his affections, to be married. The 
frequency of cases in which applications of this sort 
were made by persons whe had made no provision for 
the payment of the fees, induced the clergyman to de- 
mand them in this case in advance. Unfortunately. 
Jack had not cash enough in bis pocket. He looked at 
Poll; and Pool looked at him. At length Jack held out 
his hand with all the money he had, and said, “ Dash 
my wig, Master Parson, take this and marry us as far as 
it will go.” 


man’s promises.” 

| Of all the passions, jealousy is that which ex- 
pects the hardest services, and pays the bitter-| 
[est wages. Its service is, to watch the success 
‘ofour enemy; its wages, to be sure of it. 


| None are so fond of secrets, as those who do 
| not mean to keep them ; such persons covet se- 
| crets as a spendthrift covets money, for the pur 
| pose of circulation. 

| Men must have public minds as well as sala- 
ries, or they wiil serve private ends at the public 
cost. It was Roman virtue that raised the Ro- 
man glory. 

It is true greatness that constitutes glory, and 
virtue is the cause of both. But vice aud igno- 
rance taint the blood; and an unworthy behav- 
ior degrades and disenobles a man, more than 
birth and fortune aggrandise and exalt him. 

The slowest advances to greatness are the 
most secure : but swift rises are often atiended | 
with precipitate falls; and what is soonest got, 
is generally shortest in the possession. True! 

No governmeut can flourish where the morals 
and mannersof the people are corrupted ; for, as 
Tully observes, Take but away the awe of reli- 
gion, all that fidelity and justice, so necessary 





| sepalehre « f her ancestors,in the Aurelian road. 





for the keeping up of human society, must perish 
with it. 





Proposals lave been tssuzed by Messrs. D. F. Robin” 
son & Co. and Norton & Russell, for publishing a selec- 
tion of the best Eulogies, and by the first scholars ; de 
livered in honor of John Adams and Thomas Jeferson, 
The work is to contain from 300 to 350 pages 8 vo. 
Price $1 75 in boards $2 00 bound. 


Works in press in England—new edition of Homer 
with English notes—Sacred and profane history, by 
Dr Russell ; designed to fill ap the interval betweea 
Shuckford and Prideaux—Historical outlines of the 
Greek revolution ; a valuable and authentic work, pro- 
bobly, will be republished in America. British Mistory 
illustrated by literature and the arts, with many biogras 
phical sketches of learned and eminent men.—History 
of America, by Father M. Chamich ; An interesting aud 
learned work, 


The earliest publication in England which may be 
justly called a newspaper, was the English Mercury in 
the time of Elizabeth, 1588 This was not very regu- 
lar or frequent.—Some years atter, in time of James FE. 
there was a small 4to pampilet of political intelligence 
and news published, 


Tho Romans had their Acta Diurna, or daily events 
registered, and either copied, or placed where they 
might be perused by any one. The following notices 
may be seen asa specimen of their contents, 

The 4th of the ecalends of April, A. U. ©. DLXXXYV. 
It thandered, and an oak was struck on that part of 
mount Palatine called Sumina Velia. An «ffray hap- 
pened in atavern at the end of Banker’s-street, when 
the taverner was badly wounded, Tertinus, the Edile, 
fined the butchers for selling meat who had not been 
licenced by the overseer of the market—the fine to be 
applied to building a chapel in the temple of the goldess 
Tellus. 

Third of the calends of April. It rained stones ow 
mount Veintine—3, do. of August: Murena sacrificed 
early in the morning at the temple of Castor and Pol- 
lux and then assembled the Senate in Pompey’s Senate 
honse—5S do of Sept. M. 'T. Cicero pleaded in defence 
of Cornelius Sytla, acensed by Torquatus of being con- 


| cerned in Cataline’s conspiracy, and gained his cause | 


by a mejorty of five judges. The funeral of Mutella 

ia, a vestul, was celebrated—She was buried in the 
Cea- 
sar sat off for his government in further Spain, having 
been long delained by his creditors. 

Elliner and other poems by C. W. Thompson, ba 
heen lately published at Philadelphia. There is a eri 
tiqae on the vol. in @ paper in that city, in which the 
work is highly recommended. 

The last Quarterly contains a review of Hume's history 
a new edition of which has been lately published. The 
Editors of the Quarterly have generally heen ready to 
defend al! Hume's opinions, but they now admit that his 
relation of events in the early periods of their history is 
defective & erroneous, Tt is said he was not sufficiently 
careful) in consulting the best authorities ; and that 
some ancient chronicles quoted by bim are entitied to 
little credit. 

The History of ancient Mexico, written originally iu 
Italian and in MS has been lately translated into Span- 
ish by Father Llonvigero. 11 contains annals of the 
Mexican nation from its commencement in N America 
to the close of Montezuma’s reign in 1520, 

A paper has latley heen re-d to the Geological Society 
in t ngland, by Dr. Bisby, on the Geology of the valley 
of St. Lawrence in Canada. Me asserts, that there is 
no recent change inthe watefin the Lukes. He sup- 
poses them to be Monuments of the deluge; and as- 
cribes the shape of Islands in Leke Superior to dilovial 
deudation. He also describes a lime stone cave in U, 
Cunada containing bones of various qnadrupeds. 


It isnid the celebrated Dugald Stewart, the first 
writer in this or any age, on entellect philosophy, is 
now enjoving a good degree of heatth, aftera lorg sea- 
-on of debility. The thied vol. of bis Elements of the 
phiosophy of mind is in the press —Mackensie enjoys 
much health in his very advancedeage ; he is shove 
eighty —The creditors of W. Scott allow him 2v00i, 
annually. 
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